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The  notes  on  these  countries,  which  deal  in  sharply, 
abbreviated  form  with  the  salient  features  of  their  agri- 
cultural economies,  have  been  prepared  by  the  European 
Analysis  Branch,  Foreign  Agricultin'al  Service,  on  the  basis 
of  iDfoimation  available  as  of  June  1$,  19$^» 
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Austria 

!•     Farm  population.     About  one-fifth  of  total  population  of  7,000^000, 

2,  Land  use.     Total  area  31,921].  square  miles,   about  the  size  of  Maine  or 
South  Carolina*     Arable  land  (including  vineyards  and  orchards)   22  percent  of 
total  areaj  permanent  ineadows  and  pastures  (including  alpine  grassland)  28  per- 
cent; forests  37  percent;   other  land  13  percent.     About  half  the  arable  land 

is  in  grain.  ^     ..    %  i.;V;   lo    ■-  >•: 

3.  Type  of  agriculture.     General  farming  is  predotiinant,  with  dairying  the        ":; 
most  important  single  source  of  farm  income,  and  hog-raising  next*     Farms  are 
mostly  smalle     liechanization  of  agriculture  and  use   of  fertilizer  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  most  countries  of  northx^^estern  Europe, 

h*     Principal  agricultural  products »     riilk,  meat,   aid  eggs  account  for  about 
70  percent  of  agricultural  production.     Largest  C2X>p  acreages  are  in  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.     Potatoes  in  addition  to  being  staple  food  are  impor- 
tant for  feed.     Sugar  beets  also  an  important  crop, 

5»     Food  consumption  levels.     Almost  2,900  calories  per  person  per  dsy^   only 
slightly  beloxiT  prewar.     If  quality  of  diet  is  considered,  deficiency  compared 
to  prex^ar  is  greater,  with  per  capita  neat  and  milk  consumption  downa 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.     About  one -third  of  Austria's 
total  food  requirements  met  by  imports.     All  cotton  and  aibiost  all  tobacco  re- 
quirements come  from  abroad. 

7.  Trade,     Fairly  substantial  imports  of  bread  grain,  feed  grain,  fats  and 
oils,  sugar,   cotton,  and  tobacco.     Much  of  this  has  been  supplied  by  the 
United  States  since  i±ie  war,   although  in  prewar  times  U.S.   exports  to  Austria       -. 
were  negligible,     Austrian  exports  of  agricultural  products  insignificant,  ''. 

8.  Agricultural  policy.     Increased  agricultural  production  is  an  expressed 
aira  of  Austrian  government,     Kox'fever,  farm  prices  have  been  fixed  at  below 
world  levels  for  most  of  the  postwar  period,  in  an  attonpt  to  check  rise 

in  the  cost  of  living.     At  same  time,  fertilizers  and  imported  feed  grains 
have  been  furnished  farmers  at  subsidized  prices.     Tlie  most  recent  wage-price 
revision,  in  July  19^2,  substantially  increased  farm  price  of  breadgrains  and 
milk.     Simultaneously,  subsidies  on  fertilizer  and  imparted  feed  were  reduced, 
Austrian  tariffs  on  agricultural  products  are  fairly  high.     There  are  also 
so-called  "equalization  funds"  or  agencies,  for  grains,  livestock,  and  dairy 
products,  which  are  empowered  with  regulation  and  pricing  of  imports  so  that 
predetermined  domestic  Austrdan  prices  can  be  maintained  -  above  or  below 
world  prices, 

9»     Economic  situation.     Doubts  about  the  economic  viability  of  an  independent 
Austria  have  been  removed  by  postwar  development  of  Austrian  econor^r.     In  spite 
of  many  adverse  cdrcumstances,   recovery,  with  U.S.   help,  has  progressed  stead- 
ily since  end  of  the  war.     In  1955^   industrial  production  was  more  than  txidce 
the  prex^ar  level;  agricultural  production  was  above  prex-jar  in  1953,   19$h  and 
1955*     Due  to  sound  monetary  policies  and  the  establishment  of  a  realistic  rate 
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of  exchange,  Austria  also  achieved  an  e3q)ort  surplus  for  the  first  time  zjo.  its 
history  in  the  year  July  1953  -  June  1951;.  Gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose  from 
9  percent  of  value  of  imports  at  end  of  1951  to  U2   percent  at  end  of  195U« 
Conclusion  of  the  State  Treaty  in  1955  makes  short  term  economic  outlook  obsciire* 
Austria  lost  substantial  source  of  invisible  dollar  earnings  due  to  withdrawal 
of  American  forces;  it  has  to  make  payments  for  the  return  of  former  German 
properties  taken  over  by  Russians  after  the  war;  and  it  has  to  find  capital  to 
invest  in  the  returned  industries.  Though  the  trade  balance  showed  hea:7y  de- 
ficit in  1955,  gold  and  dollar  reserves  at  end  of  year  still  amounted  to  37  per- 
cent of  value  of  imports, 

1G»  Quantitative  controls  on  U,S.  agricultural  products,  I-Jhile  in  recent 
years  Austria  has  liberalized  a  variety  of  agricultural  products  from  countries 
belonging  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  all  such  pro- 
ducts from  the  dollar  area  were  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  until 
July  15,  1955-  Effective  that  date,  seme  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  were  also  liberalized,  among  them  soybean  and  various  other  vegetable 
oils,  hops,  canned  pineapple,  grapefruit  and  peaches,  certain  fruit  and  beriy 
juices,  and  lemons.  Most  other  products  of  interest  to  U.S.  agriculture 
remain  subject  to  quantitative  restriction.  Moreover,  Austria  has  bilateral 
arrangements  icLth  a  large  number  of  other  countries,  which  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  U.S.  farm  products « 

11.  U.  S.  -  Austrian  trade  in  1951i  and  1955. 


U.  S.  exports  to  Austria 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Other  2/ 

Total  agricultural 
Other 

Grand  total 


Million  Dollars 

U.  S.  imports  from  Austria 


195U   1955 


5.8 
k.S 
3.5 
1.3 

1/ 

2,5 


11.8 

3.h 

2.5 

.1 

^.6 


Cheese 

Bakery  products 

Beer  and  wine 

Bristles,  feathers 

Chocolate 

Hides  and  skins 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1/    Less  than  $500,000, 

2/  Consists  mostly  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 

3/    Less  than  $5,000, 


195U  1955 


.10 

.05 
.0I^ 

3/ 

.02 

.02 
.07 


.30 

28.89 
29.19 


.08 

.05 
.Oii 

.03 
.02 
•01 
.08 


.31 
33.80 
31^.11 
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Belgium 

1.  Farm  population.  About  one-seventh  of  total  population  of  near  8j900,dOOo' 

2«  Land  use.  Total  area  13,000  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  the  state 
of  lyiaryland.  Of  this,  arable  land  is  33  percent  (including  orchards),  per- 
manent grassland  23  percent,  forests  17  percent,  other  land  27  percent©  Grain  cov* 
ers  about  50  percent  of  arable  land©  ^-^ 

3»  Type  of  agriculture.  Natural  conditions  favor  livestock  raising.  Most      : 
farms  are  very  small,  and  extreme  parcellation  of  land  is  further  hindrance 
to  efficient  farming.  Many  small  holdings  belong  to  industrial  workers  and  ^g^.^ 
are  largely  operated  by  other  family  members,  Veiy  intensive  cultivation, 
involving  much  labor  and  heavy  application  of  fertilizers,  produces  outstand-  ;^ 
ing  crop  yields  per  acre 5  very  high  milk  yields  per  cow, 

k»     Principal  agricultural  products.  Milk,  meat  aid  eggs  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  value  of  total  agricultural  output*  Wheat,  oats,  rye   and  barley  are 
the  important  grains.  Sugar  beet  production  roughly  sufficient  for  domestic 
needs.  Potatoes  important  for  food  and  feed, 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,900  calories  per  capita  per  day,  roughly  . 
the  same  as  prewar  both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products,  Belgium  depends  on  imports 
of  food  to  the  extent  of  about  UO  percent  of  its  requirements.  Import  depen- 
dence (food)  is  greatest  for  grains  and  fats.  All  cotton  and  most  of  the  -^q 
tobacco  consumed  are  imported, 

7«  Trade*  Highly  industrialized  Belgium  is  an  importer  of  foodstuffs  and  raw 
materials  and  an  exporter  of  manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods.  It  is 
among  the  good  foreign  markets  for  American  farm  products.  The  Netherlands  is 
Belgium* s  most  important  trading  partner,  due  in  part  to  the  existence  of  the 
customs  union  (gradually"  developing  into  a  full-fledged  economic  union)  be- 
tween the  Netherlands  arxi  Belgium-Luxembourg  (Benelux) , 

8,  Agricultural  policy,  Belgian  agriculture  has  in  the  past  been  subject  to 
less  government  control  and  assistance  than  that  of  European  coimtries  in  gen- 
eral. The  common  Benelux  tariff  is  moderate.  However,  a  "directional"  wheat 
price  is  supported  through  compulsory  incorporation  of  domestife  wheat  in  flour 
milled,  and  government  sets  "directional  prices"  also  for  milJCj»  butter,  pork 
and  eggs.  Fruit  producers  are  assisted  through  controls  on  imports,  sugar 
beet  producers  through  a  high  tariff,  and  dairy  farmers  enjoy  some  limited 
subsidization.  Protection  against  Dutch  competition  is  provided  through  mini- 
mum price  regulations  concerning  a  number  of  farm  products,  Belgium  recently 
passed  a  bill  which  gives  government  more  authority  to  intervene  in  marketing, 
prices,  and  foreign  trade  in  farm  products,  and  which  apparently  is  designed 
to  further  unification  of  Belgian  and  Dutch  agricultural  policies, 

9»  Economic  situation,  Belgium's  economy  is  considered  very  soimd  and  is 
operating  at  a  high  level  of  activity.  The  Belgian  franc  has  moved  closer  to 
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convertibility  than  any  of  the  other  non-'Convertible  European  ciuTrencies,  Gold 
and  convertible  exchange  holdings  are  rising,  and  reached  all-time  record  in 
April  19$o,    At  present  iri'lationary  pressures  are  cause  of  concern,  as  in 
other  Western  European  countries^ 


Quantitative  controls  on  U«S, 


agricultural  products c  In  the  summer  of 


10. 

19^  Belgium-l-iiSBmbourg  and  the  Netherlands  published  a  common  list  of  commo- 
dities freed  from  quantitative  controls  when  imported  from  the  dollar  area,  in- 
cluding such  agricultural  products  as  cotton,  tobacco,  coarse  grains,  canned 
fruits,  etc.  For  seme  products,  not  on  the  free  list,  licenses  are  neverthe- 
less granted  freely.  It  goes  "without  saying  that  commodities  which  are  subject 
to  protective  measures  as  mentioned  above  are  also  subject  to  quantitative 
restrictions  if  imported  from  the  United  States© 


!!•  U»  S.  -  Belgian  trade  in  195U  and  1955* 


Mi  Hi  or 

1  Dollars 

U,  S.  exports  to  Belgium 

Uo  So  imports  from  Belgium 

195U 

1955 

195ii 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 

27,6 

58oi; 

Flax 

1,5 

1.3 

Cotton  and  linters 

15.9 

Uo8 

Vegetables  and  preparationsl»0 

.9 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

l5o5 

I6c3 

Nursery  stock 

•8 

.7 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

12e7 

9c8 

Meat  products 

c7 

.6 

Tobacco 

5cO 

9c2 

Gelatin,  edible 

.h 

.U 

Other 

8.6 

lOc.6 

Hides  and  skins 

a3 

.k 

Wool 

a 

.U 

'•.  -  ■   ..  V-  .  f  _    .■    . . 

Other 

1,6 

2.0 

Total  agricultural 

85«3 

109cl 

Total  agricultural 

6.1; 

6.7 

Other 

178oU 

202c6 

Other 

I85e5 

237.2 

Grand  total 

263o7 

311o7 

Grand  total 

191,9 

2ii3.9 

or   ..  ;;flrr'  -r;  jI'j 
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Denmark 

Ic  Farm  popitlation.  About  a  fourth  of  the  total  population  of  ksk^S jOOOm 

2 9  Land  use.  Total  area  16,^76  square  miles j,  less  than  a  third  the  size  of 
loT-ja,  Not  quite  two-thirds  of  area  is  land  in  rotation;  permanent  grassland 
cind  forest  area  each  one-tenth  of  total  area.  Of  land  in  rotation,  almost 
half  is  in  grain;  over  a  fourth  in  grass  and  green  fodder;  over  a  fifth  in 
root  crops, 

3»  Type  of  agriculture.  Almost  exclusively  mixed  farming,  t/ith  major  empiiasis 
on  livestock.  Fairly  large  family  farm  predominates.  Intensive  application 
of  manure  and  feirbilizer  has  greatly  increased  natural  fertility  of  soil.  Most 
of  processing  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products  and  much  of  purchasing  of 
farm  i^quisites  done  cooperatively, 

i;.  Principal  agricultural  products,  I^Iilk  accounts  for  a  third,  hogs  for  a 
fourtti,  eggs  for  a  tenth  of  farm  income <,  Most  crops  iised  as  feed.  Enough 
breadgrain,  sugar,  vegetables  produced  for  domestic  consunipiion.  Barley     ^XK 
most  important  feed  grain;  both  x^eat  and  rye  are  important  breadgrains, 

^,  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,200  calories  a  day,  slightly  below  pre- 
war. Composition  good, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  With  respect  to  foodstuffs 
Denmark  is  on  export  basis;  the  country's  food  production  amounts  to  about 

30  percent  more  than  its  domestic  requirements.  All  cotton  and  tobacco  are 
imported,  also  large  quantities  of  oilseeds  (or  oilcake  and  oils,)  In  an  ex-.oO 
ceptional  crop  year  grain  exports  have  surpassed  imparts.  Normally  grain    '■-:.' 
impoarts  are  substantial, 

?•  Trade,  A  strong  competitor  in  markets  for  livestock  products,  Denmark  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  exporters  of  butter,  bacon  and  eggs,  and  has  size- 
able surpluses  of  other  agricultural  products.  United  Kingdom  is  by  far 
Denmark's  largest  market,  West  Germany  second  in  importance,  Soviet  Union 
has  been  buying  substantial  amounts  of  butter,  pork,  laard  and  beef  on  and  off 
in  recent  years, 

8»  Agricultural  policy.  Protectionism,  resorted  to  in  various  forms  during 
depression  of  1930*s,  plays  little  part  in  agricultural  policy  at  present  time. 
There  is  no  regulation  of  production,  or  subsidization  of  exports,  but  there 
are  some  price  controls,  A  bonus  dollar  system  stimulates  exports  to  dollar 
area,  Danish  tariffs  are  low,  but  substantial  share  of  imports  is  subject  to 
licensing  control,  which  in  past  was  very  stringent.  In  recent  years  trade 
with  countries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation 
(OEEC)  has  been  liberalized  to  considerable  extent  in  conformity  with  OEEC 
program.  During  1955  imports  from  dollar  area  were  liberalized  for  commodi- 
ties which  account  for  some  ij-O  percent  of  total  dollar  imports.  Exports  of 
farm  products  are  centralized  and  handled  by  a  series  of  committees.  Bacon 
exports  to  United  Kingdom  as  yet  move  under  a  long-term  agreement,  to  be 
terminated  September  30,  1956;  long-term  butter  contract  was  terminat©?!  in 
fall  of  1955. 
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9.  Bconondc  situation^  Both  agriculture  and  industi^'-  have  been  operating  at 
high  level  of  activitj'-  in  the  last  few  years.  Balance  of  payments  situation 
which  had  improved  very  much  in  1953,  became  very  strained  duidng  195U. 
During  spring  of  1955  strong  measures  were  therefore  taken  to  restrict  credit, 
curb  consuiaption  and  reduce  iraports,  which  led  to  some  improvement  in  balance 
of  pajnuents  during  second  half  of  year,  but  the  situation  remains  difficult. 
In  1953  Denmark  for  first  time  had  an  export  surplus  in  its  dollar  trade.  The 
continued  relatively  good  dollar  position  is  responsible  for  recent  partial 
liberalization  of  dollar  trade  despite  current  overall  balance  of  payments 
problem, 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U»S.  agricultural  products.  Denmark  has  for 
marry  years  exercised  quantitative  control  over  imports  of  U.S.  farm  products 
by  way  of  foreign  exchange  regulations  and  licensing.  Fruits  have  been 
especially  hard  hit,  because  they  have  been  considered  luxuries.  Recently 
cotton,  tobacco,  various  seeds,  soybeans,  rice,  imdressed  hides  and  slojis, 
raisins  and  some  less  important  products  have  been  freed  from  control,  and 
further  liberalization  may  be  anticipated. 


11.  U,  S.  ^  DarJ-sh  trade  in  1951;  and  1955f 


NT-nio7i 

L  Dollars 

U,  S.  exports  to  Denraark 

U.  S,  imports  from  Denmark 

195U 

1955 

195U 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco, 

Fruits  and  vegetables 

Other 

.5 

.2 
U.6 

B.6 
2,0 

10«1 
7.9 
1«2 

10.6 

Meat  products 

Seeds,  except  oilseeds 

Dairy  products 

Beer,  td-ne 

Other 

21.5 

2.U 

2.1 

•8 

1.8 

20.8 
3o2 
2.k 

loO 

1.9 

Total  agricultural 

19,5 

37.U 

Total  agricultural 

28.6 

29.3 

Other    •  - .  a:^u..j  ....w»  i.:- 

26.8 

30,U 

Other 

22.2 

28.5 

Grand  total 

ii6.3 

67,8 

Grand  total 

50.8 

57.8 
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Finland 

1,  Farm  population.  About  IiO  percent  (including  forestiy)  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  lijlOO^OOO. 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  is  130,000  square  miles,  half  the  size  of  Texas, 
Arable  land  is  barely  9  percent  of  liie  total,  permanent  meadows  and  pastures 

2  percent,  forests  69  percent,  other  land  20  percent.  Forests,  however,  fur- 
_.nish  niiich  pasture.  Of  the  arable  land  one-half  is  in  grass  and  one-third  in 
grains.  Extensive  regions  of  arable  land  are  found  only  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  the  country. 

3,  Type  of  agriculture.  Natural  conditions  predestine  Finnish  agriculture 
for  livestock  farming,  generally  combined  with  forestry.  Farms  are  small,  and 
practically  all  owner- operated.  The  average  arable  land  per  holding  is  only 
12  acres,  but  most  Finnish  farms  include  forest  land.  Well  over  half  of  the 
Finnish  forest  land  is  owned  by  farmers. 

h*     Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products  furnish  75  percent 
of  farm  income,  dairy  products  alone  over  50  percent.  Pork  production  ac- 
counts for  over  10  percent.  Oats  are  the  most  T^ri-dely  grown  grain,  barley,, 
wheat  and  rye  are  important  too.  Potatoes  are  grox^m  everywhere.  Sugar  beet  .,  • 
production  is  increasing.  Cooperative  processing  and  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts are  extensive, 

S*     Food  consumption  levels.  Present  food  consumption  in  Finland  is  estimated 
at  over  3,000  calories  per  person  per  day.  Consumption  of  milk  and  butter  is 
among  the  highest  in  the  world,  while  fruit  and  vegetable  consumption  is  low, 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Finland  has  large  deficits 
in  food  production.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  breadgrains  and  three-fourths  of 
the  sugar  and  vegetable  oils  are  imported.  The  country  is  roughly  self-suffi- 
cient in  livestock  products,  but  imported  f eec^  contribute  to  this  output.  A 
large  share  of  the  fruit  consumed  and  all  the  cotton  and  tobacco  are  imported. 

7.  Trade.  Products  of  the  wood  and  x^oodworking  industries  provide  80  percent 
of  Finnish  exports,  metal  industries  an  additional  13  percent.  Cheese  is  the 
only  farm  product  exported  regularly.  Raw  materials,  machinery  and  transpor- 
tation equipment  account  for  70  percent  of  all  imports,  food  and  beverages, 
etc.,  for  18  percent.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  the  two 
most  important  trading  partners, 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Adverse  climatic  conditions  and  the  need  for  in- 
ei»)#ased  self-sufficiency  in  foods  in  case  of  emergency  are  reasons  given  for 
Finland's  high  degree  of  agricultural  protection  and  many-sided  price  and  mar- 
keting policies.  Tariffs,  some  very  high,  price  equalization  fees,  quantita- 
tive restrictions  through  licensing  of  imports,  state  monopoly  of  foreign 
trade  in  grains,  export  subsidies  and  government  trading  are  the  chief  means 
by  which  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  is  regulated.  At  times  im- 
ports of  essential  farm  products  may  be  subsidized  to  keep  the  price  doT^m  on 
items  i\rhich  affect  the  cost  of  living.  To  encourage  production  mar^  farm  pro- 
ducts are  subsidized  or  grown  under  contract  at  a  guaranteed  price.  Farm 
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prices  are  regulated  in  accordance  with  an  annual  farm  income  agreement  be- 
bween  the  government  and  the  farmers.  Resettlement  under  the  Land  Acquisition 
Act  of  19U5  of  the  UO3OOO  families  who  left  territories  ceded  to  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  a  primary  objective  of  Finnish  postwar  agricultural  policy. 

9,  Economic  situation.  The  one-sided  nature  of  Finnish  e:xports  and  heavy  de- 
pendence on  imported  raw  materials  make  the  Finnish  econongr  very  sensitive  to 
economic  fluctuations »  As  an  aftermath  of  the  period  of  reparations  payments 
(19h$-19$2)   to  the  USSR^  a  high  level  of  costs  prevails,  which  makes  it  ciiffi- 
cult  for  Finland  to  compete  in  foreign  markets,  and  inflationary  tendencies 
persist.  As  a  long-term  measure,  Finland  continues  the  industrialization  and 
diversification  of  her  econongr.  The  short-terra  situation  is  characterized 
by  careful  balancing  of  foreign  payments  and  attempts  to  build  up  foreign  re- 
serves. Some  improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments  led  to  liberalisation  of 
a  substantial  share  of  Fimiish  imports,  mostly  raw  materials,  in  the  summer  of 
1955.  This  liberalization  does  not  apply  to  imports  from  the  dollar  area,  how- 
ever. 


10.  Quantitative  controls  on.  U..H, 


ducts  are  subject  to  quantitative  control, 
near  future  do  not  appear  bright^ 

11.  U.  S,  -  Finnish  Trade  in  195U  and  1955. 


agricultural  products.  All  U.S.  farm  pro- 
Prospects  of  liberalization  in  the 


Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  Exports  to  Finland 


Tobacco 

Cotton  and  linters 

Soybeans 

Lard  and  tallow 

Other  2/   ...  ^.;.o., 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1955 

U,  S.  Imports  from  Finland 

195h 

195U 

1955 

3.5 
2.0 

.5 
•3 
.2 

3.1 

5.2 

.5 

.3 

3.7 

Cheese 

Timothy  seed 
Others 

.3 
.1 
.1 

.3 

nil 

6.^ 

12,8 

Total  agricultiu?al 

.5 

.3 

21.7 

27.6 

Other 

39,1 

U3.7 

28.2 

iiO.U 

Grand  total 

39.6 

li)i.O 

1/  Less  than  1? 50, 000, 

2/  Consists  in  large  measure  of  food  for  relief  and  chariirT". 
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France 

!•  Farm  population^  About  one-fourth  of  total  population  of  some  l4i|.,000,000 
(Saar  included), 

2-  Land  use  a  Total  area  212, 800  square  miles,  four-fifths  the  size  of  Texas,  '. 
of  which  arable  land  (including  vineyards  and  orchards)  39  percent;  permanent  " 
meadoi-fs  and  pastures  22  percent;  forests  21  percent;  other  land  18  percente   ' 
Grain  covers  I4I-  percent  of  arable  land  (Ii5  percent  if  vineyards  and  orchards 
are  excluded  from  arable  land),  .' 

3»  ^Type  of  agriculture.  Mostly  diversified,  though  France  is  world*  s  largest 
specialized  producer  of  mne.  Farms,  the  majority  ovmer-operated,  are  fairly  .^ 
large,  judged  by  West  European  standards,  but  they  are  often  badly  fragmented© . " 
Agricultural  resources  have  not  been  as  intensively  used  in  France  as  in  the 
more  densely  popiilated  countides  of  Western  Europe,  and  there  are  therefore   '' 
greater  possibilities  of  expanding  production, 

•Of 
Uo  Principal  agricultural  products^  Meat,  milk^  poultry  and  eggs  account  *  '!• 

for  about  60  percent  of  value  of  total  agricultural  output «  Chief  grains: 

wheat  (50  percent  of  total  grain  acreage),  oats,  barley.  Wine  a  major  product* 

Potatoes  (for  food  and  feed)  and  sugar  beets  important,  also  oilseeds  since 

the  vrar,  ■■h.-.n-  ..-  ,. 

5»  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3^*000  calories  per  person  per  day,  roughly,, 
same  as  before  war.  Consumption  of  livestock  products  above  prewar, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Only  about  S  percent  of 
France's  total  food  requirements  are  imported,  chiefly  fats  and  oils,.   All  of 
country's  requirements  for  raw  cotton  and  UO  percent  of  its  tobacco  require- 
ments are  supplied  from  abroado 

7«  Trade,  France  is  world's  fourth  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products, 
ranking  close  after  West  Germany,  Agricultural  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton,  wool,  fats  and  oils,  x>rine,  coffee,  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  1955  some 
hh  percent  of  all  agricultural  imports  came  from  French  overseas  territories, 
and  2li  percent  of  the  far  smaller  agricultural  exports  went  to  those  territories 4 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Strongly  protectionist.  High  tariffs  and  quantita-  - 
tive  controls  on  iirports  from  foreign  countries,  though  controls  relaxed  since  " 
spring  19^h  for  many  products  from  coimtries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation;  iuiports  from  French  overseas  areas  virtually 
unrestricted.  Government  monopoly  control  for  wheat  and  tobacco.  Government-" 
fixed  prices  or  price-support  pirograms  for  grains,  sugar  beets,  oilseeds,  wine, 
livestock,  milk  and  dairy  products,  cider  apples  and  pears.  Direct  e3{port 
subsidy  programs  in  effect  for  wheat,  wheat  flour,  sugar,  meat,  dairy  products, 
and  wine;  tax  rebates  and  compensation  deals  also  used  to  subsidize  exports  of 
a  mde  variety  of  agricultural  products.  In  1955  Fund  for  Mutual  Guarantee 
and  Orientation  of  Agricultural  Production  established,  with  povxer  to  stabi- 
lize markets  through  purchase,  sale,  storage,  export  or  import  operations,  and 
to  prcaaote  production  adjustments  in  line  with  market  possibilities.  Third 
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Rural  Investment  Plan,  1957-61,  to  put  increased  stress  on  improving  agricul- 
tural productivity  so  as  to  make  French  products  competitive  on  world  markets, 

9t,     Economic  situationp  Basically  endoired  with  substantial  resources  and  fa-~ 
cilities  for  production  and  trade,  France  has  been  beset  vxith  poliiical  in- 
stability'- and  insufficient  popular  support  for  taiiporarily  painful  economic 
policy  to  pave  way  for  more  balanced  economic  development.  As  resiilt,  France  *s 
economic  position  continues  precarious,  despite  great  progress  in  output,  con- 
sumption, and  investment  since  war.  Years  19$k  and  1955  first  postwar  period' 
of  both  price  stability  and  rapid  economic  expansion.  Trade  balance  improved, 
and,  Tjith  continued  large  inflow  direct  and  military  aid,  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change (mainly  dollar)  reserves  rose  sharply  to  more  than  $2  billion  last 
quarter  1955*  But  outlook  uncertain,  Algeria  has  become  heavy  drain  on  French 
resources 5  dollar  aid  is  decreasingi  severe  freeze  damage  to  1956  crops  will 
affect  trade  balance  adversely  for  months  to  come,  and  may  accelerate  price 
rise,  increasing  gap  between  French  and  foreign  prices,  wliich  remains  major 
obstacle  to  needed  expansion  of  e^cports, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U.So  agricultural  products.  All  dollar  agricul- 
tural imports  strictly  controlled.  General  policy  is  to  make  no  dollars  avail- 
able at  official  rate  of  exchange  for  U.S.  farm  products  other  than  cotton  and 
tobacco.  This  policy  excludes  U.S.  fruit  and  many  other  products,  except  for 
relatively  small  quantities  imported  through  compensation  arrangements,  When 
a  commodity  is  temporarily  in  short  supply  and  cannot  be  bought  in  non-dollar 
areas,  authorization  to  import  the  necessary  quantities  from  the  U.S.  may  be 
made;  but  when  supply  is  sufficient,  the  imports  are  stopped. 


11.  U.  S,  »  Frrmch  trade  in  1951i  and  1955. 


.'.o  ,J5^1H    ...  .■-..;.£•■■- 

Million  Dol?.arR 

U,  S,  exports  to  ,  France 

U,  S.  imports  from  France 

195U 

1955 

1951| 

1955 

Cotton  and  linters 

107,2 

37.6 

Wine 

9.8 

11.3 

Grains  and  preparations 

.5 

2.2 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegeliables 

5.2 

ii.i; 

Tobacco 

6.1 

k.^ 

Fats  and  oils 

li.2 

3.8 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

le8 

3o8 

Wool 

1.8 

3.0 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

5.6 

Ihch 

Cocoa 

2.0 

2.1; 

Other  1/ 

3ell 

6o2 

Hides  and  skins 

1.3 

1.6 

Molasses 

2.7 

1.U 

Cheese 

1.1; 

1.3 

Other 

6.0 

6.h 

Total  agricultural 

12i;,6 

68.7 

Total  agricultural 

3U.U 

35.6 

Other 

20ii,,8 

288.0 

Other 

123.1 

I61i.9 

'  Grand  total 

329.li 

356.7 

Grand  total 

157.5 

200.5 

1/  Consists  in  large  measiire  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 
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West  Gei^naixy 

1«  Farm  popTilation,  About  one-eighth  of  total  population  of  some  52,5^00,000, 
including  Western  Berlin, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  9ii, 700  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Oregon, 
Thereof:  arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards)  35  percent;  permanent 
meadows  and  pastures  23  percent;  forests  28  percent;  other  land  Hi.  percent. 
Grain  covers  more  than  half  the  arable  land, 

3-  Type  of  agriculture o  Diversified,  Slaughter  animals  in  195U-55  accounted 
for  two-fifths  of  total  cash  receipts,  milk  for  one-fourth,  bread  grains  for   r 
one-eighth.  Farms  are  predominantly  family-sized,  medium  to  small  in  acreage,  a 
and  often  badly  fragmented.  Mechanization  on  the  larger  units  is  uell   ad-    z 
vanced«  Fertilizer  input  is  high,  •> 

h»     Principal  agricultural  products e  Livestock  products  in  19514-55  accounted  ^ 
for  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  total  agricultural  output,  compared 
to  little  more  than  one-half  in  19a8-U9,  and  below  three-fourths  before  the  war. 
Chief  grains :  lye,  wheat,  oats,  barley«  Potatoes  important  for  both  food  and 
feed.  Sugar  beets  greatly  expanded  compared  witli  prewar,  ■  •  ..> 

5»  Consumption  levels.  About  2,950  calories  per  person  per  day,  little  short 
of  prewar.  Consumption  of  meat  and  milk  still  below  prewar,      -  z.:'..--     *-  • 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Imports  provide  one-third 
of  calorie  value  of  food  supplies  for  West  Germany,  including  Western  Berlin, 
a  proportion  about  the  same  as  prewar  for  same  territory,  though  population 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  transfer  of  Germans  from  the  East,  All  cotton 
and  about  two-thir(feof  tobacco  consumed  are  importedo 

?•  Trade,  An  industrial  country,  West  Germany  trades  manufactures  for  a  good 
part  of  its  food  and  ra^r  material  requirements.  It  is  world's  third  largest 
importer  of  agricultural  products ,  and  one  of  American   agriculture's  four 
biggest  foreign  customers.  Principal  imports:  idieat  and  feed  grains,  cotton, 
oils  and  fats,  coffee,  wool,  tobacco.  Agricultural  exports  are  small  with 
hops,  meat  products,  and  beer  the  most  important  items, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Since  its  currency  reform  in  19U8,  West  Germany  has 
to  a  large  extent  restored  a  market  econon^r.  But,  while  all  direct  regimenta- 
tion of  production  and  consumption  has  been  abolished,  agriculture  continues 
to  be  protected  in  significant  degree.  Methods  adopted  include  fixed  producer 
prices  for  grains  and  sugar  beets,  flexible  import  controls  and  market  regu- 
lation for  grain,  sugar,  livestock  and  meat,  fats  and  milk  and  dairy  products; 
these  import  conti^ls  effected  by  government-supervised  "Import  and  Stocking 
Offices,"  also  in  charge  of  a  buffer-stocks  program.  There  is  market  regu- 
lation by  establishment  of  market  areas  for  producers  in  specified  regions, 
milk  sheds,  and  the  like;  also  protection  fcxr  fruit  and  vegetables  through 
tariffs  and  quantitative  import  restrictions.  Government  fixes  constimer 
prices  for  sugar,  milk,  and  butter,  and  maximum  price  for  bread.  A  law  passed 
in  July  1955  authorized  programs  designed  to  help  agriculture  acliieve  income 
parity  with  other  sectors  of  the  economy. 
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9e     Economic  situation.    West  Germany  continues  to  experience  a  boom  in  home 
investment,   consumption  and  exports.     Aided  by  stable  political  situation  and 
absence  of  significant  labor  disputes,  economic  expansion  proceeds  at  rapid 
pace.     Gold  and  dollar  reserves  rose  from  12  percent  of  the  value  of  iraports 
at  the  end  of  1951  to  hh  percent  at  the  end  of  195U,  the  proportion  dropping 
back  to  Ul  percent  at  the   end  of  195^5  duilng  viiich  year  imports  showed  the 
greater  increase.     The  strong  balance  of  payir^nts  position  accounts  for  steps 
taken  in  recent  years  to  free  from  exchange  control  bull^  of  imports  from 
dollar  area,  and  also  has  put  Vfest  Germany  in  fore-front  of  countries  favoring 
early  convertibility.     Fears  that  boom  may  now  be  getting  out  of  hand  led  to 
adoption  of  anti-inflationaiy  riBasures  in  first  half  1956, 

lOr,     Quantitative  controls  on  U.S,    agricultural  products.     Although  great 
numbers  of  dollar  products  have  been  freed  from  exchange  controls,    orJy  a  few 
agricultural  items  from  the  United  States  have  been  thus  liberalized,  notably 
cotton,   tobacco,   oilseeds,    and  raw  fats  and  oils.     Host  other  farm  products 
remain  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  of  one  type   or  another  if  coming 
from  the  United  States,    and  this  in  spite  of  fact  that  some  of  them,  including 
oranges,  raisins,   canned  citrus  juices  and  concentrates,   are  liberalized  for 
countries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation, 
Moreover,  West  Genaany  has  bilateral  trade  agreements  with  mar^r  counti*ies, 
often  stipulating  import  quotas  for  major  agricultural  products  -  another 
indication  that  U.S,  products  are  not  receiving  equal  treatment, 

11,     U.  S.   «-  West  German  trade  in  1951;  and  1955> 


•  •-.  ., 

Million  Dollars 

U,  S,  exports  to  West  Geri7iar?7 

U,  S,  imports  from  West  Germany 

I95I1 

1955 

195U 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 

62,5 

61.5 

Meat  products 

12.1 

9.1 

Cotton  and  linters 

88.9 

38.1 

Beer  and  idne 

3.0 

3.7 

Tobacco 

26.8 

38.0 

Bones,  bristles,   feathers     3.1; 

3.1; 

Fats,    oils,   oilseeds 

hh.l 

57  o3 

Hops 

2.3 

1.7 

Fruits,   nuts,   vegetables 

10.0 

8.6 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

•  7 

1.2 

Other  1/ 

3Uo5 

38.U 

Drugs,  herbs,  etc. 

1.3 

1,1 

Fats  and  oils 

1.3 

.9 

Other 

2.8 

2.9 

Total  agricultural 

266,8 

2I;1.9 

Total  Agricultural 

26.9 

2U,0 

Other 

216.6 

3h^.2 

Other 

250.7 

338.3 

Grand  total 

183.1; 

587.1 

Grand  total 

277.6 

362.3 

1/    Consists  in  large  measure  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 
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Greece 

1.  Farm  population.  About  half  of  total  population  cf  8,liOO,000* 

^"  I-:^^:^'*^!®'  Total  area  51^200  square  mles_,  approximately  same  as  that  of 
Als.ba.,ia,  out  veiy  mountainous.  Arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards) 
about  2o  percent  of  total  area;  IS  percent  forests |  35-140  percent  grazing  laid, 
most  of  it  suitable  only  for  sheep  or  goats j  rest  mostly  wasteland*  About 
three-fifths  of  arable  land  ising-rains,  over  one-fifth  in  fallow,  .^ 

3»  Type  of  agriculture.  Unspecialized  for  most  part,  with  little  integration  , ,. 
of  crop  and  livestock  farming;  but  there  are  also  many  highly  ^ecialized 
fains  where  only  one  crop,  e,g,  tobacco  or  grapes  (for  currants  or  raisins), 
is  grown.  Farms  are  very  small,  production  techniques  mostly'-  primitive. 

h*     Principal  agricultural  products.  IJheat  is  by  far  most  iniportant  product,  '■■•- 
olive  oil  secondf.  Sheep  and  goats  provide  two-thirds  of  milk  and  half  of  meat 
produced.  Tobacco  is  chief  e^^Jort;  other  important  export  crops  are  dried 
grapes  and  cotton.  . -.,;^ 

5o  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,550  calories  per  capita  per  day,  slightly  "J? 
above  preijar,  one  of  lowest  levels  in  Europe*  Consumption  of  livestock  pro- 
ducts low|  of  fruit  and  vegetables  high.         ^  ,.,^     ,. ,.-...,._  ..  ,-  ,...r^ 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  About  one-eighth  of  Greece *s 
food  reqiiirements  ir.iported  in  recent  years,  chiefly  idieat,  sugar  and  meat. 
I'Jheat  import  requirements  lower  than  former Ij?"  as  result  of  higher  production. 
Also  as  result  of  large  production  increases,  country  now  more  than  self- 
sufficient  in  cotton  and  rice.  Greece  a  leading  tobacco  exporter. 

7«  Trade.  Principal  agricultural  imports:  wheat,  sugar,  xttooI,  Principal 
agricultural  exports:  Oriental  tobacco,  dried  grapes,  and  cotton. 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Protective  tariffs  on  numerous  agricultural  products. 
Quantitative  restrictions  on  most  imparts  and  subsidies  on  exports  abolished 
in  1953,  following  devaluation  of  drachma.  Government  supports  -Kflaeat  price 
by  providing  for  collection  of  part  of  crop  at  "security"  prices,  and  enforcing 
admixture  of  domestic  wheat  in  flour.  Prices  cf  certain  other  commodities, 
including  cotton,  olive  oil,  figs,  currants,  raisins  and  tobacco,  also  supported 
by  means  of  collection  of  part  of  crop  at  fixed  prices  and/or  collateral 
loans;  -these  measures  carried  out  mth  financial  assistance  from  Government  by 
central  cooperative  organizations  for  commodities  concerned,  their  activities 
also  including  processing,  standardization  and  marketing.  Major  problems  of 
Greek  agriciilture  are  sraall  amount  of  land  available  per  farmer  and  low  produc- 
tivity, res\LLting  in  underemployment  and  low  standard  of  living;  Government 
attempting  to  improve  production  techniques  through  more  active  extension  serv- 
ice, loans  for  purchase  aC  equipment,  etc.,  and  to  expand  areas  on  which  in- 
tensive agriculture  may  be  carried  out,  by  means  of  drainage,  flood  control 
and  irrigation. 


9c     Econonlc  situation.  Since  $0   percent  devalixation  of  the  drachma  in  April 
1953  Greek  econoriQr  has  -undergone  marked  expansion.  Agricultural  and  industrial 
production  and  exports  at  record  levels.  Dollar  reserves  highest  since  war, 
but  balance  of  payments  situation  still  difficult.  Though  basic  problem  of 
population  pressure  far  from  overcome, .outlook  for  future  appears  favorable 
if  stable  government  can  be  maintained. 


10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U^So  agricultural  products.  Only  product  sub- 
ject to  quantitative  import  controls  is  wheat,  which  is  still  largely  state- 
traded,  but  purchased  principally  from  the  United  States, 

11.  U»  S,  >»  Greek  trade  in  19^4   and  1955. 


Minion 

,  Dollars 

U.  S,  exports  to  Greece 

U,  S,  imports  from  Greece 

1951; 

1955 

1951i 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 
Meat  and  meat  products 
Other  3/ 

l6o3 
1.1 
5.2 

2U,5 
lo7 

21o6 

Tobacco 

Olives  and  dried  figs 

Other 

13.0 

1.3 
1.5 

lli.8 

1.3 
1.0 

Total  agricultural 

22,6 

U7o8 

Total  agricultural 

15.8 

17.1 

Other 

25^ 

27,6 

Other 

3»1 

U.O 

Grand  total 

li8,2 

75.Ii 

Grsnd  total 

18.9 

21.1 

1/  Consists  mainly  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 
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Ireland 


1.  FaiTO  population^     Nearly  two-fifths  of  total  popiilation  of  about  3,000,000. 

2,  Land  use.     Total  area  27,136  square  roiles,   about  half  the  size  of  Wisconsin. 
Arable  land  (including  orchards)  18  percent  of  total  area;  penaanent  meadows 
and  pastures  (excluding  rough  grazings)  U9  percent;  woods  and  forests  2  percent; 
other  31  percer*.     Less   liian  two-fifths  of  arable  land  is  in  grain,  aid  more 
than  two-fifths  in  rotation  forage. 

3«     T5rpe  of  agriculture.     Hixed,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  livestock,  idiich  supply 
more  than  three -fourths  of  gross  value  of  agricultural  output,     F  arras  are  pre-  ■ 
dominantly  owner-operated,  larger  than  average  in  continental  Exirope,  and  often 
fragmented.     Farm  machinery  and  modern  farraing  teclniguGS  not  so  widely  used 
as  in  other  northwest  European  countries, 

■'X 

li.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Beef  cattle  and  other  meat  anir-ials  ac- 
coimted  for  k3  percent  of  gross  value  of  farm  output  in  195Uj  niilk  for  21  per-  * 
cent,  poultiy  and  eggs  for  11  percent.  Chief  grains:  oats,  wheat,  barley. 
Potatoes  important  for  domestic  use  as  food  and  feed,  and  for  export  as  seed. 
Sugar  beets  also  important  crop. 

5.  Food  consumiJbion  levels.  About  33^00  calories  per  person  per  day,  highest  ;- 
in  Europe,  and  5  percent  above  prewar.  Grains  and  potatoes  furnish  nearly     '' 
half  the  calories,  an  unusually  large  proportion  for  a  northwest  European 
country,  t 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Net  imports  provide  about  « 
one-seventh  of  calorie  value  of  food  supplies.  All  cotton  and  tobacco  come  ,  J.) 
from  abroad, 

7.  Trade.  By  value,  agricultural  exports  greatly  exceed  imports,  ami  account 
for  more  than  tSaree-fourths  of  all  exports.  Principal  agrLciiltural  imports: 
corn  and  other  feedstuffs,  wheat,  fruits  and  vegetables,  tea,  cocoa,  tobacco, 
wool.  AgricTiiltural  exports  consist  chiefly  of  beef  cattle  amd  meat;  horses,.   JI 
beer,  wool,  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  eggs  are  also  export  items  of  some 
importance.  Most  agricultural  exports  go  to  United  Kingdom, 

8.  Agricultural  policy.  Protective.  Agriculture  well  sheltered  by  tariffs    '>- 
and  quantitative  restrictions  on  imports,  and  preferential  treatment  for  ex-   ;0 
ports  to  United  Kingdom,  x^riiich  favors  products  frora  Ireland  as  well  as  Common-  ^0 
wealth  countries.  State  trading  for  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  sugar,  butter*  J 
Fixed  guaranteed  prices  for  wheat,  and  compulsory  admixture  domestic  wheat  in  ri 
grist.  Barley  prices  also  fixed.  Sugar  beets  grown  under  contract  with  Irish 
Sugar  Company,  sole  processor  of  beets.  Subsidies  on  creamery  butter  to  enable 
creameries  to  pay  fixed  price  for  milk,  also  subsidies  on  butter  exports, 
Minimum  prices  for  cattle  and  sheep  sent  to  Britain  for  fattening  guaranteed 

by  United  Kingdom^  Minimum  prices  for  Grade  A  hogs  delivered  to  Irish  bacon 
factories  guaranteed  by  Irish  governraent.  Fruit  and  vegetable  prices  sup- 
ported by  seasonal  import  restrictions.  Potato  exports  handled  by  semi-official 
marketing  agency. 
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9,  Economic  situation.  Expansion  of  Irish  economy  is  difficult  because  of 
the  poverty  of  its  natural  resources  and  the  drain  on  its  human  resources 
through  emigration  which  for  years  has  offset  the  natural  increase  in  popu- 
lation by  draiiring  from  the  economically-active  age-groups.  Great  progress 
made  since  war  in  the  small  industrial  sector.  But  since  increases  in  in- 
dustrial production  require  increases  in  Imports  of  indtistrial  eqiiipment 
and  raw  materials,  and  since  agriculture,,  the  major  source  of  exports,  has 
been  slow  to  develop,  Ireland  has  had  heavy  trade  deficit,  only  partly  offset 
by  invisible  earnings  and  emigrants'  remittances.  After  rising  abruptly  to 
postwar  peak  in  1951?  trade  deficit  dropped  back  to  levels  imposing  little 
strain  on  balance  of  payraents.  Another  sharp  rise  in  1955^  however,  brought 
a  substantial  decrease  in  Irish  gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  In  order 
to  check  inflationary  pressures  and  reduce  trade  deficit,  government,  in  the 
spring  of  1956,  placed  restrictions  on  installment  buying  ard  a  special  levy, 
ranging  from  5  to  37^  percent,  on  imports  of  wide  range  of  consumer  goods, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U,S,  afyicultural  products.  Exchange  controls 
on  dollar  products  relaxed  late  in  I95U3  but  permission  to  import  still 
necessary.  Moreover,  many  farm  products  cannot  be  imported  and/or  exported 
from  any  source  except  under  license  from  Minister  for  Agriculture  (grains, 
dairy  products,  meat,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  etc,).  Minister  fac   Industry  and 
Commerce  (wheat  flour,  wheat  products),  or  Revenue  Commissioners  (tobacco). 
Duty  preferences  granted  to  many  farm  products  from  British  Commonwealth, 
removal  of  quantitative  restrictions  on  many  imports  from  countries  belonging 
to  the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  in  accordance 
with  OEEC  liberalization  program,  extension  of  OEEC  liberalization  to  Spain, 
and  continuing  dollar  shortage  are  factors  tending  to  work  to  disadvantage  of 
U.S.  farm  products. 


11.  U.  S.  -  Irish  trade  in  195U  and  1955. 


Million  Dollars 

U.  S.  exports  to  Ireland 

U.  S.  imports  from  Ireland 

♦■' 

195li 

1955 

195U 

1955 

Tobacco 

Cotton  and  linters 

Grains  and  preparations 

Fats, oils,  oilseeds 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Other 

10.0 
1«0 

h.k 
1.2 
1«2 
1,8 

9.1 

e5 

10c6 
1.8 
2o6 
2.7 

Live  animals 

Wool 

Meat  products 

Other 

.8 
.7 

1.0 
.3 

1.5 

1.1 

.3 

Total  agricultural 

19o6 

27,3 

Total  agricultural 

2.8 

3.3 

Other 

7,0 

11.0 

Other 

1.0 

1.7 

Grand  total 

26e6 

38.3 

Grand  total 

3.8 

5.0 
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Italy 

1.  Farni  population.  About  two-fifths  of  total  population  of  i;8,000,000, 

2»  I'gtnd  use.  Total  area  116,000  square  miles,  about  same  as  Arizona,  Arable 
land  (including  orchards,  vineyards  and  fallow)  ^2   percent  of  total  area; 
permanent  meadows  and  pastures  17  percent;  forest  19  percent;  other  12  percent. 
About  half  of  soim  area  is  in  grains, 

3*  Type  of  agriculture.  Extremely  varied  as  to  crops,  methods  of  cultivation 
and  tjrpes  of  farm  enterprise,  ranging  from  highly-commercialized  and  me- 
chanized farms  of  Lombardy  plain  to  technically-primitive,  extensively  culti- 
vated estates  of  south,  mostly  worked  by  landless  labor  and  the  object  of  Italy^s 
land  reform  program, 

Ii,  Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  products  accoiint  for  about  3^ 
percent  of  value  of  total  agricultural  production,  i/Jheat,  by  far  most  impor- 
tant grain,  occupies  over  ttTO-thirds  of  total  grain  acreage;  next  corn,  rice, 
Italy  is  x^rorld's  second  largest  producer  of  olive  oil  (after  Spain),  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  principal  export  crops, 

5«  Food  consumption  levels.  Nearly  2,700  calories  per  capita  per  day,  a  little 
above  prewar.  Composition  of  diet  also  slightly  better  than  prewar,  but  con- 
sumption of  livestock  products  still  low, 

6«  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Little  more  than  5  percent 
of  Italy's  food  requirements  normally  imported,  principally  meat,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, wheat,  fats  and  oils,  l-Jheat  formerly  the  major  food  import  but  produc- 
tion almost  sufficient  for  requirements  in  recent  years,  except  f or  duriiiiu 
Cotton  supplies  mostly  imported.  Larger  exports  than  imports  of  tobacco, 

7»  Trade,  Italy  is  a  major  importer  of  cotton,  wool  and  wheat;  important 
exporter  of  fruit,  nuts,  vegetables,  rice  and  xdjie, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Protective  tariffs  on  numerous  agricultural  products. 
Agricultural  imports  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions,  except  most  of  those 
from  countries  belonging  to  the  Organization  for  Eirropean  Economic  Cooperation 
(OEEC),  and  a  few  recently  liberalized  from  dollar  area.  Imports  of  breads 
grains  and  tobacco  are  handled  by  government  monopolies.  Government  fixes  or 
supports  producer  prices  of  -wheat,  other  small  grains,  rice,  sugar  beets, 
olive  oil,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  hemp,  and  silk  cocoons,  and  has  monopoly  for 
tobacco  and  bananas.  For  wheat  government  requires  delivery  of  part  of  crop  - 
at  fixed  price,  -while  rest  is  sold  on  free  market  at  market  prices.  For  most 
of  other  commodities  specified,  government  sponsors  pooling  operations  on 
voluntary  basis.  Problem  of  serious  underemplojmient  in  agriculture  and  low 
standard  of  living  of  rural  population  has  been  attacked  by  land  redistribu- 
tion program,  begun  in  1950,  and  long-terra  investment  program  for  Southern  Italy, 
Ten-year  economic  development  program  (Vanoni  Plan),  still  largely  in  discussion 
stage,  is  designed  to  overcome  Italy ''s  unemployment  problem  within  period  of 
ten  years. 


9.  Econonic  situation. 
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Econonic  conditions  in  Italy  are  good  as  evidenced 


by  continued  increase  of  industrial  and  agricultural  production,  and  national 
income.  However ^  per  capita  income  is  still  loij  and  little  has  been  accom- 
plished toiirard  solution  of  basic  problem  of  unemployment  and  underemployment 
and  lot^  standards  of  living  of  a  large  part  of  population.  Balance  of  pay- 
ments position  still  difficult,  mainly  because  of  continued  heavy  deficit 
id-th  European  Payments  Union,  Dollar  reserves  in  1955  at  highest  level  since 
war. 


10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S^  agricultural  products.  Only  important  agri- 
cultural mport  from  U.S.  not  subject  to  quantitative  restrictions  is  inedible 
talloT\r,  which  x-ras  liberalized  to  dollar  area  in  April  1956,  In  general, 
licenses  for  imports  of  U.S.  agricultural  products  are  granted  only  if  the 
products  are  considered  essential  ard  are  not  available  in  Italy  or  from  OEEC 
countries.  Tendency  is  also  to  favor  imports  from  countries  >jith  which  Italy 
has  bilateral  agreements.  Host  wheat  imports,  for  example,  are  obtained  under 
agreements  with  Argentina,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Turkey, 


11.  U..  S.  -  Italian  trade  ^'n  195U  and 

1955. 

Mill^'on  Dollars 

U,  S.  exports  to  Italy 

U.  S.  imports  from  Italy 

195U 

1955 

1951 

1955 

Cotton  and  linters 

Grains  and  preparations 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Other  2/ 

IcO 

12  o6 
3.2 
1.5 

16,7 

2Uc6 
8o5 

i6a 

3*U 

lo7 

39o5 

Cheese 

Wine 

Vegetables  l/ 

Fats  and  oils 

Nuts 

Wool  and  silk 

Tobacco 

Other 

10.8 
6«7 
7«8 
6.3 
3.1 
2.7 
1.8 
6.1 

11.6 
7.3 
9.1 
5.7 
2.8 
1.7 
1.2 
7.U 

Total  agricultural 

91.5 

93o8 

Total  agricultural 

hS.3 

U6.8 

Other 

208.6 

260,0 

Other 

98«5 

130.5 

Grand  total 

300.1 

353.8 

Grand  total 

lit3o8 

177.3 

1/  Mostly  tomato  products, 

2/  Consists  mainly  of  food  for 

relief 

and  charity. 
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Netherlands 

1.  Farm  population.  About  one-sixth  of  population  totaling  10,700,000. 

2.  Land  use«  Total  area  13, 12^  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  the  state 
of  Maryland,  of  x^rhich  arable  land  (including  truck  crops,  orchards,  bulbs) 

3^  percent;  permanent  grassland  36  percent;  forests  7  percent;  other  land  22 
percent.  Grain  acreage  U5  percent  of  arable  land, 

3.  Type  of  agriculture,  Dutch  agriculture  is  highly  developed  and  special- 
ized, due  to  density  of  population,  nearness  to  markets  of  other  industrial- 
ized nations,  and  easy  transportation  by  river  and  sea.  Farms  are  small  to 
medium-sized,  and  are  generally  family-operated.  Dutch  farmers  work  their 
land  intensively  and,  in  addition,  convert  imported  feedstuffs  into  livestock 
products  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export. 

U.  Principal  agricult\iral  products.  Mlk,  meat  and  eggs  account  for  about 
70  percent  of  total  agricultural  production.  Chief  grains:  rye,  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley.  Potatoes  very  important  for  food,  feed,  and  starch.  Sugar  beets 
also  important.  Important  specialties:  vegetables,  bulbs, 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,900  calories  per  person  per  daj^  quanti- 
tatively and  qualitatively  similar  to  prex;rar  average, 

6.  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Dutch  food  imports  amount 
to  about  one-fourth  of  requirements.  Main  deficits  are  in  grains  (for  food 
and  feed),  fats  and  protein  feed.  Cotton,  tobacco,  citrus  and  dried  fruit  are 
entirely  imported,  .,   ,,.^   ..,-•; 

7.  Trade,  The  Netherlands  is  important  as  an  importer,  processor,  and  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products o  It  competes  with  American  agriculture  in 
markets  for  livestock  products,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  one  of  the  ',  i* 
important  outlets  for  American  exports  of  grains,  including  flour,  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruits  and  fats.  Horticultural  exports  are  valuable,  Belgium  and 
Germany  are  the  most  important  trading  partners, 

8«  Agricultural  policy.  Netherlands  agriculture  is  subject  to  a  system  of 
control,  flexible  enough  for  constant  adjustment  to  changing  external  ^rsd  in- 
ternal conditions.  The  aim  is  to  keep  agriculture  remunerative  (in  spite  of 
the  large  number  of  small  farms)  through  efficient  production  and  low  costs; 
to  keep  the  price  of  foodstuffs  relatively  low;  to  reduco  the  need  for  imports, 
particularly  of  feedstuffs;  and  to  provide  occupation  for  a  rapidly  growing 
population.  There  has  been  a  general  relaxation  of  controls  in  recent  years, 
but  the  legal  basis  and  administrative  framework  for  intervention  still  ex- 
ists. In  the  cxjrrent  efforts  to  unify  Belgian  and  Dutch  farm  policies  within 
the  Benel\ax  Union,  Belgium  is  adopting  features  of  the  Dutch  system.  The 
common  Benelux  tariff  is  low  for  most  agricultural  products. 

9.  Economic  situation.  The  Netherlands  economgr  has  shoTrjn  remarkable  recovery 
and  expansion  since  World  War  II,  Industry  and  agriculture  are  operating  at  a 
high  level  of  activity  and  the  country  has  regained  its  position  as  a  leading 


nation  in  world  trade.    Foreign  exchange  position  is  strong.     Due  to"*great 

"l^r^rSe'S'p^/'LT^"  r??^  ^^^^-^-^^  ^-^  largf  deficit  if  iS 
dollar   .rade  in  1955.     Gold  and  dollar  reserves  nevertheless  increased  due 
to  surplus  in  trade  .;ith  European  Payments  Union  countries,  anZ  ISow  S 
dollar  capital      Greatly  dependent  on  foreign  trade,  Nethekands^es  iS 
Srn  ZlUT'  ^"  ^^^  '^  ^^^^^^  ^™^  '-  --.ic  a^t^^i^L^^ 

l^lu  Q^^;^^^^^i-^e  controls  on  U.S,  agricultural  nrnd..r.t... .     in  summer  of  195k' 
Netherianas  and  Belgium  published  comon  list  of  comiaodLties  thT^o.nri  h!     ' 

^Tt?.Vl^'2Ur''^^^^  ^°^^^^°^^  '^^'^  dollaT^^^r^g^icIlt^  prod- 
ucts thus  liberalized  include,   among  others,   cotton,  tobacco,  feed  erains 

canned  fruits       It  is  clamed  that  Netherlands  has  Aov.  libertlized  £S^^ 
?!  t^G^r     '''^^''°^  dollar  area  to  same  extent  as  from  cou^ries  SlongLg 
llnl^rf/lf^.         ^'^  ^°''  ^^"^"^  ^^°^""^^  Cooperation,  except  for  those  U^. 
?^°^^^t^,^^^*  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^y^     ^or  some  predicts  not  on  the  nbe;ai: 
ized  list,  licenses  may  nevertheless  be  freely  granted.  -i^oeraj.- 

!!•     Ug  S,^  >>  Netherlands  trade  in  1951;  and  1955. 


lailion  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Netherlarids 


195U      1955 


Grains  and  preparations 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Tobacco 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Other 


k3el 

21.8 

110o7 

17.0 

31.6 


102.7 
10,2 
7lio5 
13oU 
12.3 
29.6 


Total  agricultural  2l|6.1i     2lt2.7' 

Other  --  167.8     229.1i 

Grand  total  klk,2     U72.1 


U.  S.  imports  from  Netherlands 


Meat  products 
Nursery  stock 
Cocoa  and  chocolate 
Beerj  wine,  tea 
Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 
Dairy  products 
Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1951^  1955 


35.2 
11.0 
7o3 
2.2 
3.2 
1.8 
12.8 


25o2 

10.8 

10.1 

3.9 

3.6 

1.9 
11.6 


73.5   67.1 

86.1   80.9 

159.6  148.0 
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';svt>  '■■'■'■    ■  bi^•:rf•  n-  ;■■;:''  '''  ''        -.^^.i.^-.      ...  'Vis'l  SATC?:  .;;sfl 

n'^:-,..-,:  '■■rir-    '■■':  •^*,."  '=^'j  ■"'''.  J^C"  ■'  *..   -''  '"^'Sfiy 

!•'  iFarm  population,  ,  Less  than  a  fourth  of  totcl  poptiLa.tioa  l£  some  3,ltOO,000«:  ^^ 

2.  Land  use.  Total  area  -  119,100  square  miles  -  about  twice  the  size  of  ^qx 
Florida,  Agricultural  area  is  less  than  $  percent  of  the  total;  forests  -''oi-b 
21^  percent;  "other  area"  over  70  percent,  mostly  unproductive  land.  Of  the.  q  j,-^^ 
agricultural  area,  grassland  accounts  for  7k  percent,.-  -:rV:--Tt^-^:-.  a  .£ii-i.c.j;t 

3.  Type  of  agriculture,  Norway's  mountainous  topography  and  northerly  lo-  f;.,^^.*^, 
cation  seriously  limit  agricultijral  pursuits.  Its  small  agricultural  area  ^^i 
is  primarily  devoted  to  livestock  farming.  Most  farms  are  small  or  medium-  y 
sized  and  farming  is  often  combined  with  fishing  or  forestry.  Considering 

the  natural  obstacles,  mechanization  is  well  advanced  and  Norway  ranks  high 

in  the  use  of  fertilizer.        ^?SS-..^R.i§!S:h.S^-^^.iH/ya!S^^        ^-^ 

h»     Principal^  agricultural  products,-  Dairying  accounts  for  about  kO  percent 
of  total  farm  receipts;  output  of  other  livestock  products  is  also  important 
and  covers  domestic  requirements.  Potatoes  are  produced  in  sufficient  quan-  .  ^t; 
tity  for  domestic  needs,  but  the  countiy  produces  only  about  one-fifth  of  its"' 
breadgrain  requirements,  *.j\jor   .lisof 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,000  calories  per  person  per  day,  or  r,.^.f;, 
about  the  same  as  prewar,  with  a  high  consumption  of"  fish,  milk  and  cheese,  .-j^T' 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultiiral  products >  Excluding  marine  oils,  .....Ir-^ 
Norway's  food  output  is  only  about  h«lf  of  its  food  requirements.  Some  60  percent 
of  all  breadgrains  consumed  and  all  sugar,  citrus  and  dried  fruits  are  im-...  ;.  ..^ 
ported.  Feed  iraports  are  large.  For  cotton  and  tobacco,  Norway  also  de- 
pends entirely  on  iinports..^^„  ^^^.^  ^^2^   ^^^^^      Tc^iln^i^TgB   .fi^JrrT 

7,  Trade.  Norway  is  greatly  dependent  on  foreign  trade.  Shipping  is  an.-,,;.^.?.Q 
important  fdreign  exchange  earner.  Pulp  and  paper,  fish  and  marine  oils, 

and  base  metals  provide  major  exports;  manufactures,,  fuels,  and  foodstuffs.  ,, 
are  major  imports,  ■*■"■ 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Norwegian  agricultural  policy  aims  at  self-suffi- 
ciency in  livestock  products,  and  encouragement  of  output  of  products  in 
deficit,  especially  grain.  Price  levels  to  be  aimed  at  for  a  nuinber  of  agri- 
cultural products  are  determined  in  negotiations  between  the  government  and 
the  farmers'  organizations,  and  are  based  on  a  specified  desirable  relation 
between  estimated  total  returns  and  total  costs,  A  government  monopoly 
guarantees  an  outlet  for  all  grain  at  fixed  minimum  prices  and  also  handles 
grain  and  feed  imports.  Norway's  import  duties  on  agricultural  products  are 
rather  high  and  quantitative  controls  strict. 

9,  Economic  situation.  The  level  of  economic  activity  in  Norvjay  in  lato  yeajrs 
has  been  high,  with  favorable  conditions  in  most  branches  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. However,  over-investment  and  too  liberal  credit  expansion  in  the 
recent  past,  leading  to  excessive  imports,  increased  the  pressure  in  195il- 

on  the  always  strained  foreign  payments  balance.  In  early  1955  the  Govern- 
ment took  steps  to  correct  this  situation  and  cxorb  inflation  through  restric- 
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tion  of  credit,  tax  increases,  tighter  import  controls,  etc.,  measures  which 
had  some  favorable  effect.  An  increase  in  the  19^5  foreign  trade  deficit  over 
that  of  195U  was  more  than  offset  by  increased  earnings  frcan  shipping.  Though 
still  considered  inadequate  foreign  exchange  reserves  increased  in  1955* 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S.  agricultural  products.  All  U.S.  farm  pro- 
ducts are  subject  to  quantitative  control  in  Norw^,  Import  licenses  are  grant- 
ed on  the  basis  of  essentiality  of  the  particular  import.  Considered  luxuries, 
fruits  have  been  severely  restricted,  while  most  of  the  cotton  and  tobacco  con- 
sumed in  NoiT/xay  is  obtained  in  the  United  States,  In  the  spring  of  1956  dollar 
exchange  '  was   allocated  for  the  purchase  of  certain  fresh  and  canned  fruits 
from  the  United  States  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II,  Price  and  quali- 
ty as  well  as  bilateral  trade  agreement  commitments  determine  the  extent  to 
which  grains  will  be  purchased  here. 


U,  U.  S,  ^  Norwegian  trade  in  195U  and  1955. 


Mini  on 

I  Dollars 

U,  S,  ejqaorts  to  Norway 

U.  S,  imports  from  Norway 

195U 

1955 

195ii 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 

Tobacco 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Cotton  and  linters 

Others 

n.o 

U.9 
2.U 
2.8 
2.8 
1.9 

17.2 

5.1 
3.6 
2.6 
1.2 
2o9 

Cheese 

Casein 

Bakery  products 

Other 

.1 
.1 
.2 

.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 

Total  agricultural 

25.8 

32.6 

Total  agricultural 

.7 

.6 

Other     r-nJ-cqirflK 

U2.0 

U2.6 

Other 

56.8 

61.1 

Grand  total 

67.8 

75.2 

Grand  total 

57.5 

61.7 

•::rdxfo  lo 

-    . 

■-.''i 

J.;"' 

Erxserij  «• 


■/fi.'i-rrci; 
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Ccgitinental  Portugal 

!•  Farm  population.  About  hali"  of  total  population  of  8,300,000, 

2o  Land  use.  Total  area  3U32I1.O  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
J-Iaine,  Arable  land  about  kO  percent  of  total  areaj  10  percent  orchards  and 
vineyards  J  28  percent  woodlands  and  forests  (in  part  used  also  as  pasture)  j 
22  percent  other  land  (in  part  past'ore  and  rough  grazings).  Nearly  three- 
fifths  of  arable  land  is  in  grains,  one-fourth  fallow,  -*■' 

3«  Type  of  agriculture.  Ranges  from  intensively  cultivated  small  holdings 
with  wide  variety  of  crops,  in  the  north,  to  the  extensively  cultivated 
large  holdings  of  the  south,  in  which  grains  and  pulses  are  grown  under  dry 
farming  conditions.  Sheep  and  goats  numerous  as  in  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. Agricultural  methods  mostly  primitive » 

Ue  Principal  agricultural  products o  Grains,  olive  oil,  wine.  Chief  grains? 
wheat,  corn  and  rye,  all  used  as  breadgrains.  Livestock  products  account  for 
only  about  one-third  of  total  agricultural  production, 

5o  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,U00  calories  per  capita  per  day,  low 
even  for  a  European  Mediterranean  country,  but  somewhat  above  prewar*  Low 
consumption  of  dairy  products  and  meat,  high  consumption  of  fish,  fruit  and  ^ 
vegetables , 

60  Dependence  on  inrports  of  agricultural  products «>  A  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  Portugal's  food  requirements  imported  in  recent  years,  chiefly  wheat, 
corn,  sugar  and  oilseeds.  Entirely  dependent  on  imports  for  cotton  and 
tobacco, 

?•  Trade,  I-Iain  agidcultural  imports:  cotton,  sugar,  wheat,  oilseeds,  coffee, 
tobacco.  Only  important  agricultural  export  is  wine;  chief  exports  are  cork 
and  sardines » 

8e  Agricultural  policy.  Protective  tariffs  and  quantitative  import  re- 
strJctions  on  many  agricultural  products.  Imports  of  grains,  sugar  and  meat 
are  monopolized,  and  imports  of  several  other  agricultural  commodities 
closely  controlled  by  the  competent  corporative  organizations.  Imports  from 
colonies  receive  preferential  treatment.  Producer  prices  for  wheat  fixed. 
Prices  of  a  cumber  of  other  products  supported  by  organizations  that  are  part 
of  the  corporative  system  into  X'fliich  all  producers  have  been  organized.  At 
the  same  time,  ceiling  prices  for  a  nurober  of  basic  foods  are  in  force. 
Government  attempting  to  increase  agricultural  productivity  through  irriga- 
tion, reforestation,  and  internal  resettlement  programs,  noi^  under  Six-Year 
Economic  Developmeirti  Plan  begun  in  1953^  and  expanded  agricultural  extension 
services • 

9.  Economic  situation.  With  low  productivity  and  modest  resources  at  home, 
and  with  its  colonies  largely  undeveloped,  Portuguese  econon^  can  support 
only  low  standard  of  living.  Within  these  limits,  economic  situation  in 
Portugal  on  whole  has  developed  favorably  in  recent  years.  Gold  and  dollar 


.  2U-. 
reserves  have  increased  substantially  since  middle  of  1950»  The  government's 
6-year  econoroic  development  plan  is  exerting  a  favorable  influence, 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  UrxS«  agricultural  products  o  Only  dollar  agri- 
cultural products  freed  from  exchange  controls  are  wheat,  tobacco^  hops,  live 
animals,  certain  relatively  minor  animal  products  and  some  canred  foods c 
Moreover,  imports  of  wheat  and  tobacco  remain  subject  to  direct  or  indirect  • 
monopoly  control  by  governments 

n.  U,  S.  -  Portuguese  trade  in  195U  and  1955« 

Million  Dollars 

U,  S,  exports  to  Portugal 

19^ 


Grains  and  preparations    2,8 
Tobacco  2,7 

Other  ,.1 


Total  agricultural      5«6 

Other  19o0 

Grand  total        2ho6 


195^ 

2o3 

2«lt 
2clt 


7,1 

26o9 
3h.O 


U.  S.  imports  from  Portugal 

195U 


1955 

Wool  lo3  1*2 

Wine  o7  •^ 

Olive  oil  »3  ■•3 

Olives  and  dried  figs  ,3  •3 

Other  ^5      j6 

Total  agricultural  3©1  3«0 

Other  2Uc0  2li,8 

Grand  total  27^1  27.8 


•■>■*■ 


Spain 
(including  Canary  Islands) 

1.  Farm  poprilation.  About  one-half  of  total  population  of  some  29,000,000, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  19l4.,200  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Utah  and 
Nevada  combined.  Thereof,  in  rough  figures:  arable  land  (including  orchards, 
vineyards,  and  cultivated  but  not  uncultivated  fallow)  39   percent;  permanent 
meadows  and  pastures,  wooded  and  unwooded  (including  uncultivated  fallow) 

li7  percent;  other  land  (including  forest  not  classified  as  wooded  pastiire) 
llj.  percent.  Grain  covers  nearly  two-fifths  of  arable  land,  olive  groves  and 
vineyards  nearly  one-fifth,  and  cultivated  fallow  more  than  one-fourth.  Nearly 
one-tenth  of  land  in  crops  is  irrigated, 

3*  T^e  cf  agriciiltTire,  Mediterranean,  for  most  part,  Extensive  use  of 
grain/fallow  rotation,  widespread  cultivation  of  vines,  olives,  nuts,  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Large,  often  underdeveloped  estates  in  central 
and  southern  Spain  contrast  sharply  with  the  many  small,  commonly  fragmented 
and  often  over-cultivated  farms  throughout  the  countiy.  Farming  methods 
generally  primitive, 

lim     Principal  agricultural  products <»  Grains,  tree  and  vine  crops |  livestock 
products  relatively  unimportant,  judged  by  West  European  standards.  Chief 
grains:  wheat,  barley.  Chief  fruits:  olives  for  oil  (Spain  is  world *s  larg- 
est producer);  grapes  for  wine;  oranges,  Spain's  most  important  export  item,  ^,  ^ 

5»  Food  consumption  levels.  About  2,^00  calories  per  person  per  day  for 
Spain,  excluding  Canary  Islands,  still  about  8  percent  below  the  average  for 
the  five  years  preceding  Spain's  Civil  War,  Diet  poor  in  livestock  products, 
rich  in  fruits  and  vegetables,   '*"'  "■"•^' — -..v4.«„w, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Self-sufficient  in  food 
in  good  crop  years.  Heavily  dependent  on  imported  cotton,  though  production   , 
increasing  rapidly;  by  1955  cotton  output  half  as  large  as  average  annual  im- 
ports in  1951-5U*  Tobacco  imports  two-fifths  or  more  of  total  supplies, 

7»  Trade.  Spain's  major  agricultural  import  is  cotton;  other  important  items 
include  wheat  (in  poor  crop  years),  coffee,  tobacco^  Chief  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  fruit  and  vegetables;  oranges  alone  accounted  for  15  percent  of 
total  e3q)orts  in  195h,  tomatoes,  ^^rine,  olive  oil,  olives,  bananas,  and  almonds 
for  another  22  percent, 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Strongly  protectionist.  High  tariffs,  quantita- 
tive restrictions,  exchange  regulations  and  bilateral  trade  agreements  used 
to  control  imports  and  e:q)orts  of  agricultural  products.  Through  a  system 
of  multiple  exchange  rates,  that  vary  by  commodity  or  groups  of  commodities, 
exports  and  imports  are  encouraged  or  discouraged,  as  seems  desirable. 
Fixed  farm  prices  for  wheat,  and  no  sales  permitted  except  to  National  Wheat 
Ser\ace,  Compulsory  deliveries  at  low  fixed  prices  for  part  of  rice  crop; 
rest  can  be  sold  on  free  market  with  government  offering  to  buy  at  fixed 
minimum  prices.  Price  supports  also  for  other  grains  ard  dry  legumes. 
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Oil  olives  and  olive  oil  subject  to  government  control,  with  guaranteed  mim.- 
rruui  prices.  Sugar  beet  prices  guaranteed,  and  production  regulated.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  production  government-regulated  and  encouraged.  Production  of 
other  fibers  also  encouraged.  Long-term  programs  to  raise  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity include  land  reclamation,  irrigation  and  settlement,  land  consoli- 
dation, soil  conservation,  reforestation,  and  development  of  agricultui^ 
extension  services. 

9t>    Economic  situation.  Though  greatly  improved  since  1950*  Spain's  econ- 
omic position  remains  precarious.  Earnings  from  expojrts  not  sufficient  to 
pay  for  essential  imports  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials  and  fuels,  plus  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  equijHaent  required  to  increase  productivity  and 
raise  low  living  standard.  Gap  partly  filled  in  recent  years  by  sharply  in- 
creasing tourist  receipts,  foreign  credits,  and,  since  1953,  U.S.  aid,  base- 
building,  and  sale  of  farm  surpluses  for  pesetas.  These  softened  impact  on 
balance  of  payments  of  19^3  drought,  which  greatly  increased  wheat  import 
requirements,  and  freezes  of  February  19^  and  195^,  which  hit  ejq^orts  mainly 
through  damage  to  orange  crop.  Inflationary  pressures  becoming  increasingly 
acute, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S.  agricultural  products »  Import  licenses  and 
exchange  permits  required  for  all  imports  from  all  foreign  countries  alike. 
With  foreign  exchange  so  short,  discrimination  in  granting  licenses  and  permits 
arises  primarily  in  connection  xd-ih  problem  of  financing  imports.  Trade  and 
clearing  agreements  have  facilitated,  for  exair^le,  importation  of  cotton  from 
such  countides  as  Egypt,  Mexico  and  Brazil,  Effects  of  dollar  shortage 

on  Spanish  purchases  of  U,S.  farm  products  have  been  alleviated  by  U,S,  aid 
and  sales  for  pesetas, 

11,  U.  S.  -  Spanish  trade  in  19Sh  and  1955o  1/ 

Million  Dollars 


U.  S.  exports  to  Spain 


Cotton  and  linters 

Grains  and  preparations 

Tobacco 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Other  2/ 


Total  agricultural 
Other 

Grand  total 


195U      1955 


21,1 

29.2 

2,1 


57,2 
iiO.3 


h$.7 
UcO 

3.5 

2licit 
15«8 


93.1; 

6o,o 


97.5    I53,ii 


U.  S.  imports  from  Spain 

Olives 

Olive  oil 

Wine 

Paprika 

Nuts 

Other 

Total  agriciiltural 

Other 

Grand  total 


1/  Not  including  trade  idLth  Canary  Islands, 

2/  Consists  mostly  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 


19^   1955 
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Sweden 

1»  Farm  population.  About  one-fourth  cf  total  population  of  about  7^300,000, 

2^  Land  use.  Total  area  158, UOO  square  miles,  about  size  of  California,  Of 
the  total  area,  cultivated  land  is  9  percent^  permanent  grassland, 3  percent j 
forest  land  Sh   percentj  other  3ii.  percent, 

3.  Type  of  agriculture,  Sweden,  an  industrial  country  with  high  standard  of  . , 
living,  has  well-developed,  diversified  agriculture.  Grass  is  most  important ' ' 
crop,  and  the  highly  developed  dairy  industry  is  most  important  single  source  , 
of  farm  income.  Mechanization  made  rapid  advances  in  Si-jeden  during  and  after 
the  war,  while  labor  force  declined.  The  family  farm  prevails.  Agricultural 
'area  of  typical  farm  is  not  large  but  farming  is  frequently  combined  with 
forestry.  Farmers  are  iiell   organized,  and  their  cooperative  enterprises  pre- 
dominate in  field  of  processing  agricultural  products, 

^«  FrJJicipal  agricultural  products »  Dairy  products  rank  first,  f olloired  by  ,,< 
meat  and  eggs,  Oats  arai  fodder  roots  are  important  feed  crops.  Food  crops 
include  wheat,  lye,  potatoes,  sugar  beets.  Oilseed  production  has  developed 
during  past  decade  from  a  negligible  to  an  export  crop,  but  is  now  some- 
what below  its  maximum  size« 

5.  Food  consumption  levels.  About  3,100  calories  per  person  per  day,  same  as 
before  the  war.  Composition  good, 

6«  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  p3X)ducts»  Sweden  depends  on  imports 
for  less  than  10  percent  of  its  food  requirements,  T'Jheat  and  butter  are 
exported  in  substantial  quantities  in  some  years.  All  cotton  and  practically 
all  tobacco  are  imported,  •-  ■■•,       r^,         ->  ■  ,  v-?  -r;" 

7e  Trade.  United  Kingdom  and  ¥est  Germany  are  Sweden's  largest  suppliers  and 
export  markets,  with  Non-iay  and  United  States  next  in  importance.  Most  impor- 
tant exports  are  products  of  forestry  industries,  followed  by  metals.  Fuels, 
agricultural  products  and  textiles  are  important  imports.  For  U,  S,  agricul-  r 
tural  products  Swedish  market  is  of  very  moderate  significance, 

8e  Agricultural  polic:/',  Sweden  has  a  comprehensive  agricultural  policy,  aim- 
ing at  an  income  for  farm  population  of  same  level  as  that  of  comparable  non- 
farm  groups  through  programs  of  modernization  of  agriculture  and  regulation  of 
prices  and  at  near  self-sufficiency  in  food  production.  Since  19l;0  the  goal 
in  setting  agricultural  prices  from  year  to  year  has  been  to  maintain  the  re- 
lation between  total  farm  income  and  total  production  costs  that  existed  in 
1938-39#  In  December  1955  a  bill  was  passed  -  to  take  effect  September  1,  1956 
-  which  provides  for  a  more  flexible  price  policy.  Domestic  farm  prices  will 
be  set  for  a  3-year  period  and  permitted  to  fluctuate  wii±in  certain  limits. 
Present  tariffs  and  variable  import  excise  taxes  tdll  be  replaced  by  new  import 
excise  taxes,  also  set  for  3-year  periods  and  designed  to  reconcile  vjorld 
market  prices  with  the  desired  domestic  prices.  There  will  be  no  quantitative 
restrictions  as  long  as  prices  move  within  the  limits  set.  Present  monopo- 
listic import  organizations  id.ll  be  abandoned. 


9»  Econoi.ilc  situation. 
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Tlie  Swedish-  econon^''  is  operating  at  high  level  of 


activity,  tcLth  high  levels  of  income,  investment  and  consiiraption,  and  a  tight 
labor  market.  Fiscal  and  monetary  steps  were  taken  in  early  1955  to  curb  in- 
flationaiy  tendencies.  Despite  a  siibstantial  import  surplus  during  1955^ 
foreign  exchange  reserves  remained  stable  and  the  share  of  gold  and  dollars 
in  the  total  reserve  increased. 


10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S,  agricultural  products.  The  commoditdes 
subject  to  price  regulations  and  centralized  imports  (i.e.  breadgrains,  meats, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  fats,  sugar  and  tobacco)  are  generally  subject  to  con- 
trol from  whatever  source  imported.  Other  U.S,  farm  products  are  also  subject 
to  quantitative  restrictions,  unless  specifically  liberalized,  Swedish  dollar 
liberalization  list  of  late  195U  included  such  important  farm  products  as 
cotton,  rice,  dried  and  canned  fruits,  fruit  juices,  hides  and  skins.  Tobacco, 
flaxseed,  linseed  oil  and  fresh  fruits  are  on  the  so-called  "transit"  dollar 
list.  For  these  commodities  licenses  are  granted  freely,  when  payment  is  made 
in  "transit  dollars,"  available  at  a  premium  of  about  3  percent.  Under  the 
new  legislation,  outlined  above  under  8,  U,  S,  agriculture  will  have  access  to 
the  Swedish  market  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  countries. 

n.  U.  S.  -  Swedish  trade  in  195U  and  1955* 


Mininr 

I  Dollars 

U,  S«  exports  to  Sweden 

U,  S,  imports  from  Sweden 

195U 

1955 

1951; 

1955 

Cotton  and  linters 

Tobacco 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Fats,  oils,  oilseecJs 

Grains  and  preparations 

Other 

10.7 
7.5 
8.3 
2.0 

.7 
.9 

1.3 

8.2 

10.6 

.2 

2.k 
2.6 

Fats  and  oils            #3 
Grains  and  preparations     ,3 
Meat  products            .3 
Vegetables  and  preparations  «2 
Daily  products           ,1 
Other                  .1 

.5 
.3 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.2 

Total  agricultural 

30.1 

28.3 

Total  agricultural 

1,3 

1,3 

Other 

88.1 

132.5 

Other 

7h.h 

83.5 

Grand  total 

118.2 

160.8 

Grand  total 

75.7 

8it.8 

.-^-.o 
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Switzerland  *      •" 

1,  Farm  population.  About  l5  percent  of  total  population  of  U, 900, 000, 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  l5,9l|.0  square  miles,  about  twice  the  sise  of 
Massachusetts,  Thereof:  arable  land  8  per cent j  permanent  meadows  and 
pastiires  20  percent;  alpine  (rough)  pastures  2k  percentj  forests  2U  percent; 
other  land  2it  percent.  Grain  covers  about  U8  percent  of  the  arable  land,   „...;' 

3,  Type   of  agriculture.  Natural  conditions  in  Switzerland  favor  grassland 
farming  which  takes  form,  primarily,  of  dairying.  Farms  are  anall  and 

often  fragmented,  but  well  mechanized  and  fairly  well  fertilized.        ,  ?.■   .;. 

I4.  Principal  agricultural  products.  Dairy  products  are  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant source  of  farm  income.  Including  beef  produced,  Swiss  cattle  account 
for  50  percent  of  total  agricultural  production.  Hogs  are  next  in  importance. 
Livestock  products,  in  all,  account  for  iiiree-fourths  of  Swiss  agricultural 
output.  Among  other  products,  fruit  and  xdne  lead  in  value,  followed  by 
grains  and  vegetables.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  grain, 

5«  Consumption  levels.  About  3^100  calories  per  day,  approximately  same   .  '•  .-■ 
as  prewar.  Composition  of  diet  among  best  in  Europe, 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  About  half  of  Switzerland's 
food  requirements  are  secured  by  imports.  All  its  cotton  and  most  of  its 
tobacco  supplies  are  also  purchased  abroad^ 

7,  Trade.  Agricultural  imports  consist  chiefly  of  grains,  wool,  cotton, 
tobacco,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  vegetable  oils.  Cheese  is  only  agricul- 
tural export  of  importance, 

8,  Agricult>iral  policy,  Swiss  agricultural  policy  aims  at  halting  decline 
in  fam  population,  and  securing  high  degree  of  food  self-sufficiency.  This 
policy  implies  strong  protection  since  costs  of  production  are  higho  Tariffs 
on  agricultural  products  are  moderate.  But  the  government  has  authority, 
which  it  uses,  to  limit  imports  of  such  products,  levy  supplementary  duties, 
compel  importers  to  bugr  surplus  domestic  products,  and  even  embargo  imports 
temporarily.  With  exception  of  bread  grains,  the  import  trade  is  left  to 
private  firms  which  are  mostly  organized  in  trade  associations  and  which 
collaborate  closely  with  government.  Pr-ices  of  breadgrains,  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  milk  and  other  dairy  products  are  fixed  by  government;  those  of  many 
other  agricultural  products  are  directly  or  indirectly  regulated  by  it. 

9,  Econcgnic  situation.  The  development  of  Swiss  economy  since  the  war  has 
been  less  spectacular,  but  more  regular  and  more  balanced,  than  that  of 
other  European  countries.  Standard  of  living  is  among  highest  in  Europe, 
Employment,  output  and  national  income  have  shewn  moderate  but  steady  progress 
over  the  years.  Switzerland's  balance  of  payments  remains  favorable,  Swiss 
gold  and  dollar  reserves  at  end  of  1955  amounted  to  over  100  percent  of  the 
value  of  its  imports,  and  Swiss  franc  is  one   of  strongest  currencies  in  world* 
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10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S,  agricultural  products,  Switzerland  has 
no  special  currency  restrictions  on  imports  of  agricultural  or  nonr-agricultural 
products  from  the  dollar  area,  but,  as  already  stated,  imports  of  agricultural 
products  are  generally  subject  to  stringent  quantitative  import  controls  in 
connection  xd.th  domestic  farm  price  support  programs.  These  controls  may  be 
used  as  means  of  promoting  Switzerland's  trade  with  third  coimtries  and  so  may 
discriminate  against  imports  from  United  States, 


11.  U.  S.  ~  Swiss  trade  in  1951  and  1955. 


Million  Dollars 

U,  Sa  exports  to  Switzerland 

U.  S,  imports  from  Switzerland 

195U 

1955 

195U 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 

Tobacco 

Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 

Cotton  and  linters 

Fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 

Other 

2.7 
8.5 
7.9 
7.2 

10.5 
U.5 

6.8 
7.9 
$.^ 
2.9 
8.1 
5.7 

Cheese                 6.5 
Drugs,  herbs,  etc.        ^»^ 
Cocoa  and  chocolate        .2 
Bones,  bristles,  feathers   .2 
Other                 1.0 

6.7 

2.1 

.5 

.3 

1.0 

Total  agricultural 

Iil.3 

36.9 

Total  agricultural 

13.lt 

10.6 

Other 

109.1 

123.8 

Other 

132.9 

13606 

Grand  total 

l50oi; 

160.7 

Grand  total 

1U6.3 

1U7.2 
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United  Kingdom 

!•  Farm  popiilation.  About  $  percent  of  total  population  of  51,000,000.      I 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  9ii,200  square  miles,  or  slightly  less  than  the  area 
of  Oregon,  Of  the  total,  arable  land  accounts  for  29  percent j  permanent  grass  '; 
for  22  percentj  rough  grazings  for  28  percent^  forests  for  6  percent^  other 
land  for  15  percent.  Grain  in  1955»  covered  U2  percent  of  arable  land,  tem- 
porary grass  35  percent,  ■; 

3«  Type  of  agriculture.  Mainly  combined  livestock  and  crop  farming.  Emphasis  c 
is  on  dairying  in  many  sections,  British  farms  are  fairly  large  in  comparison  • 
with  those  of  other  European  countries ^  tjell  over  half  are  operated  by  tenants, 
and  the  workers  employed  are  nearly  all  hired  labor.  In  the  more  productive 
areas,  farming  is  highly  mechanized.  :  .  -  •  -^"i 

h*     Principal  agricultural  products.  Meat  animals  brought  in  one-third  of 
farm  cash  receipts  in  195U-555  milk  and  dairy  products  one-fourth,  poultry  and  ■ 
eggs  more  than  one-tenth.  Milk  marketed  for  fluid  consumption  primary  product  ■ 
of  dairying.  Principal  grains:  oats,  wheat,  barley.  Potatoes  important     .; 
chiefly  for  food.  Sugar  beets  also  an  important  food  crop,  ■*.::;;  -^o'li 

5,  Food  consiimption  levels.  About  3,200  calories  per  person  per  day,  slightly  ., 
above  prewar  average.  Milk  consumption  well  above  prewar  and,  with  end  of 
rationing  in  summer  of  195^4,  meat  consumption  recovered  to  prewar  level,  .  .  j, ;.' 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Imports  provide  a  little 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  calorie  value  of  food  supplies,  as  compared  with 
more  than  three-fourths  before  war.  All  supplies  of  cotton  and  tobacco  are  ;  ^r; 
imported, 

7,  Trade.  Imports  consist  mostly  of  food  and  raw  materials,  exports  mostly 
of  manufactures,  Britain  is  world's  largest  importer  of  agricultural  products,  ; 
In  1955  about  three-fifths  of  agricultural  imports  came  from  British  Common- 
wealth, in  same  year  United  Kingdom  ranked  second  among  foreign  buyers  of  U.S. 
farm  products.  Principal  agricultural  imports:  wheat  and  other  grains,  wool,  ;: 
dairy  products,  tea,  meat,  oils  and  fats,  cotton,  rubber,  tobacco, 

8«  Agricultural  Policy.  Protective  of  domestic  and  Commonwealth  agriculture, 
the  latter  by  preferential  treatment  of  imports  from  Commonwealth,  Government 
guarantees  domestic  farm  prices,  generally  through  a  deficiency  payment  system, 
which  permits  free  price  formation  in  wholesale  markets,  f  cr  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep  and  lambs,  fat  hogs, 
milk,  eggs,  and  wool.  It  also  makes  various  production  grants  and  subsidies, 
notably  subsidies  on  fertilizer  and  lime  and  on  beef  calves,  bonuses  for 
TB-free  herds,  and  grants  for  plowing  up  grassland  that  has  not  been  cultivated 
for  three  or  more  years.  Consumer  subsidy  on  bread,  cut  sharply  in  Febinary 
1956,  will  be  eliminated  effective  September  1956;  consumer  subsidy  on  milk 
also  cut  sharply  effective  July  1956.  Marketing  of  milk,  wool,  hops,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cucumbers,  and  hogs  regulated  in  all  or  part  of  country  by  producer 
Marketing  Boards  with  statutory  powers.  Sugar  beets  grown  under  contract  ^■ri.th 
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British  Sugar  Corporation.  Tariffs  and  some  quantitative  import  restrictions 
are  main  form  of  protection  for  fruits  and  vegetables, 

9,  Economic  situation,  Britain's  postwar  economic  history  has  been  one  of 
full  employiiient  and  marked  increases  in  production  but  also  rising  prices  and 
periodic  balance  of  payments  crises.  Inflationary  pressures  abated  in  19^2 
and  1953?  but  began  building  up  again  towai^  end  of  19^k»     In  19$$,   imports 
increased  much  more  than  exports,  a  development  responsible  in  large  part  for 
drop  in  sterling  area  gold  and  dollar  reserves  by  over  one-fifth  to  $2,1 
billion  at  end  of  year.  Monetary  and  fiscal  measures  adopted  to  check  boom 
appear  to  be  having  some  effect.  Average  monthly  trade  gap  for  first  four 
months  of  1956  smaller  than  year  earlier,  and  by  end  of  April  gold  and  dollar 
reserves  had  increased  to  ;#2.3  billion.  But  wage-price  spiral  and  its  effect 
on  Britain's  competitive  position  in  world  markets  still  causing  concern, 

10,  Quantitative  controls  on  U.S.  agricultural  products.  Many  farm  products 
from  the  dollar  area  are  still  subject  to  strict  license  and  exchange  controls, 
among  them  fruit,  meats,  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  cottonseed  oil.  But  dollar 
cotton,  tallow,  hides  and  skins  may  now  be  imported  under  open  general  license, 
while  a  number  of  other  dollar  products,  including  grains,  tobacco,  lard, 
vegetable  oils  except  cottonseed  oil,  soybeans,  and  flaxseed,  are  admitted 
\inder  open  individual  license.  Open  individual  license  gives  freedom  to  import 
from  dollar  area  without  restriction  for  time  being,  but  subject  to  individual 
importer  licensing  and  recording;  such  imports  are  allowed  until  an  unannounced 
global  quota  is  .surpassed, 

11,  U.  S.  ■.  United  Kingdom  trade  in  195U  and  1955. 

Million  Dollars 


Ua  S.  exports  to  United  Kingdom 


U,  S.  imports  from  United  Kingdom 


Tobacco 

Cotton  &  linters 


195U      1955 

109.8    129.8      Cocoa  and  chocolate 
92.5      ii3.U      Wool 


195U   1955 


Grains  and  preparations   82,6  112.3   Fats  and  oils 


Fats,  oils,  oilseeds  38.3  i;0,8 
Fniits,  nuts,  vegetables  17 .U  19.U 
Other  22.1   31.2 


Total  agricultural 
Other 

Grand  total 


362.7  376.9 

313 .8  533.3 
681.5  915«2 


Live  animals 

Fruits  and  preparations 

Bakery  products 

Hides  and  skins 

Other 

Total  agricultural 

Other 

Grand  total 


5.6 
1.8 
2.8 
2.2 

1.2 
.9 
.6 

$.6 


9.9 

3.5 
1.8 

1.7 
1.0 
1.0 
.8 
6.0 


20.7  25.7 
U82.U  589.5 
503.1    615.2 
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Yugoslavia 

1#  Farm  population.  Nearly  two- thirds  of  total  population  of  about  IT^OOO^OOOo 

2,  Land  use.  Total  area  99,000  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  Wyoming, 
Of  total,  arable  land  (including  orchards  and  vineyards)  is  32  percent j  perma- 
nent meadows  aiid  pastures  25  percent;  forests  31  percent;  other  land  12  percent, 

3o  Type  of  agriculture.  Diversified,  but  with  less  emphasis  on  livestock 
than  in  most  West  European  countries.  Farms  predominantly  owner-operated, 
small  in  size,  and  fragmented.  State  farms  occupy  about  5  percent  of  the  agri- 
cultural land,  excluding  paisturesj  collectives  at  their  peak  in  1951  occupied 
no  more  than  25  percent,  and  by  the  end  of  195U,  less  than  3  percent  of  the 
agricultural  land.  Farming  methods  are  primitive, 

k*     Principal  agricultural  products.  Livestock  and  livestock  products  account 
for  about  half  the  value  of  agricultural  production.  Corn  and  Tjheat  principal 
field  crops.  Prunes  most  important  fruit  crop.  Hogs  the  chief  meat  animal. 
Sheep  numerous;  goats  less  than  half  of  prewar,       .>  ~" 

5,  Food  consumption  levels.  Average  for  recent  years  slightly  above  prewar 
level  of  about  2,800  calories  per  person  per  day.  Consumption  of  sugar  and 
fats  above  prewar,  but  still  low.  Consumption  of  livestock  products  also  low. 
Grains  make  up  about  70  percent  of  calorie  intake;  wheat,  since  war,  has  re- 
placed com  as  most  important  food  grain  in  diet,    .   „   ~  _a  •      -     t- 

6,  Dependence  on  imports  of  agricultural  products.  Yugoslavia  was  net  ex- 
porter of  food  before  the  war  and  in  first  post  war  years.  During  the  5  years 
ending  19$h-$Sf   hox^rever,  net  imports  accounted  for  nearly  10  percent  of 
calorie  value  of  food  supplies.  Cotton  supplies  are  nearly  all  imported.  To- 
bacco exports  exceed  imports. 

7,  Trade.  Before  the  war,  Yugoslavia  was  a  leading  European  exporter  of  corn 
and  x^rheat  and  ranked  first  in  Europe  as  exporter  of  hogs  and  prunes.  Since  -"'■  ' 
1950,  Yugoslavia  has  not  exported  wheat,  and  com  exports  have  been  well  belaT 
the  prewar  average  except  in  1952,  following  unusually  good  crop  of  195l« 
Exports  of  hogs  and  prunes  have  also  been  below  prewar  level,  but  Yugoslavia 
still  Europe *s  largest  exporter  of  prunes.  Principal  agricultural  imports  - 
since  1950:  wheat,  cotton,  fats  and  oils, 

.'■•■>  '-  ■  K  <■'-(,  .,..'^lx-j  n~--  -Aft!'.,..!  r.'.r.-i 

8,  Agricultural  policy.  Complete  socialization  of  peasant  agriculture  was 
main  drive  behind  Yugoslavia's  agricultural  policy  until  195l»  It  still  re- 
mains aim,  but  forced  collectivization  abandoned  to  encourage  production.  All 
compulsory  delivery  quotas  also  abandoned  by  March  1953,  the  government  adop- 
ting for  breadgrains  a  systev.  of  voluntary'-  contracting  at  prices  more  favorable 
than  those  fixed  for  S3J.es  to  official  or  licensed  agents;  a  contract  system 
also  used  for  sugar  beets,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  industrial  crops.  Re- 
cently, socialization  of  agriculture  has  been  re-emphasized,  x^ith  General 
Agricultural  Cooperatives  replacing  Peasant  Work  Cooperatives  (collectives)  as 
means  of  attaining  it.  These  cooperatives  now  have  charge  of  contract  system, 
and  are  exclusive  buyers  of  all  agricultural  products;  they  also  handle  other 
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agricultural  programs  and  policies  at  village  level,  including  programs  for 
use  and  distribution  of  fertilizers  and  machinery  for  which  large  increases 
planned.  Farmers'  taxes  have  been  increased  to  spur  productive  effort  on 
the  land  and  to  provide  more  funds  for  investments  in  agriculture,  and  move- 
ment of  labor  from  moral  areas  has  been  halted. 


9.  Economic  situation.  Though  agricultural  production  and  exports  have  lagged, 
in  part  becaiise  of  bad  weather  in  1950,  19^2,  and  195U,  Yugoslav  economy  as  a 
whole  has  made  progress  supported  by  aid  from  the  west,  mainly  the  United  States. 
Following  resumption  of  friendly  relations  with  Soviets,  agreements  were  made 

in  late  1955>  under  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  also  giving  Yugoslavia  financial 
and  technical  assistance.  Even  so,  need  to  import  food  as  well  as  raw  materials 
and  equipment  for  industrial  development  puts  heavy  strain  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments, which  weakened  again  in  1955^  with  exports  amounting  to  only. 58  percent 
of  imports,  as  compared  with  71  percent  in  195U.  .^,....- 

10.  Quantitative  controls  on  U,S.  agricultural  products.  Government  in  effect 
exercises  monopoly  control  over  most  foreign  trade  id-th  all  countries.  Since 
1950  this  control  has  not  operated  to  discriminate  against  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States,  most  if  not  all  of  which  have  been  financed  through  aid 
programs  or  sales  for  dinars, 

11.  U.  S.  -«  Yugoslav  trade  in  1951^  and  1955. 


Millioi: 

L  Dollars 

U,  S,  exports  to  Yugoslavia 

IT.  S,  imports  from  Yugoslavia 

w 

xy!3U 

1955 

JL9i>U 

1955 

Grains  and  preparations 
Cotton  and  linters 
Fats,  oils,  oilseeds 
Tobacco 
Other  1/ 

53.0 

8.3 

6.9 

.h 

5.8 

76.6 
13.0 

1.9 

nil 

li^.9 

Tobacco 

Hops 

Sage,  unground 

Wool 

Bristles,  feathers 

Dried  beet  pulp 

Other 

2.2 
1.3 
.U 
.7 
.2 
.5 
.9 

2.9 
1.2 
.5 
.3 
.3 
.1 
1.0 

Total  agricultural 

7i;.ii 

109.U 

Total  agricultural 

6.2 

6.3 

Other 

25o2 

21.3 

Other 

18.6 

19.8 

Grand  total 

99.6 

130.7 

Grand  total 

2U.8 

26.1 

1/    In  1955  consisted  mostly  of  food  for  relief  and  charity. 


